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Preamble 

THE document which you have in your hands has been prepared at 
the request of the Joint Working Group between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the World Council of Churches. It is a study document 
to elicit reaction and criticism and promote discussion on the nature, 
urgency and forms of common witness. It is the result of several 
years’ labour, and the collection and analysis of reports of actual 
experience in common witness. These reports, from every corner of 
the world where the Christian Church is present — from Fiji, from 
France, from Nicaragua, from Korea and Zambia, and many other 
places — document the emerging tradition of common witness which 
has become a fact of life in the experience of Christian Churches 
throughout the world. And it is this fact of church life which has 
made it necessary to think together again about common witness. 
The world to which an earlier Joint Working Group document on 
‘Common Witness and Proselytism’ (1970) addressed itself has 
changed radically in the intervening decade. And the Churches have, 
over this ten-year period, been drawn together in the confrontation of 
common problems; and out of their sense of common purpose they 
have, with one voice, spoken to the crises of our time. 

Consciously and deliberately they are on the way to unity. It is a 
pilgrimage in which there are obstacles which can be overcome only 
by the love reflected in the lives and deeds of Christians, the common 
witness given together in an obedient response by those who are the 
disciples of Jesus Christ. 

This document reflects the situation of the pilgrim Church in the 
world of today. So what it presents is challenging and real. It is not 
only theological speculation but the theses elaborated here have been 
hammered out in the process of making common representations to 
governments on behalf of oppressed peoples against human rights 
violations. They have come out of joint efforts of educators to create 
an effective syllabus for the encouragement of growth in faith of the 
young. They have been generated by the honest dialogues between 
people of different theological traditions as they have examined the 
past and have struggled to affirm once more the central truths re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ which church traditions have codified and en- 
shrined. They have arisen from the experience of joint Bible study, 
and prayer in common to which ordinary Christians have 
increasingly felt called in spite of ecclesiastical divisions. They have 
cume from agreements by Christians of various denominations on 
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how together to bring human comfort and Christian love to the 
dying. They are born of the unity found in engagement in mission to 
the world, that cradle of the ecumenical movement. It will take dis- 
cernment to see this underlayer of experience, this hidden structure in 
the document. But it is there. 

And it lies behind the description of the accepted common 
ground for witness together, of the sources for witness, of the effects 
of witness, of the problems and tensions, levels and structures for 
witness. And it lies behind the document’s final affirmation of the 
common witness as a ‘sign of unity coming directly and visibly from 
Christ and a glimpse of his Kingdom.’ 

In this paper on common witness, you have an agenda for action 
and reflection on that task to which the Christian Churches of all 
traditions have pre-eminently been called. It is material for those who 
have worked in this area, concerned for the mission of the Church, 
concerned also for its unity, and concerned for the essential 
interpretation and relation between the unity already existing and the 
full unity we seek. To the theological affirmations of the first part, you 
are invited to add your own reflections. To the experiences of 
common witness found in the second part, in the appendices to the 
document, you are called to add your own actions and experiences. 

This document is, therefore, no final word on the subject of com- 
mon witness. Only a document which did not take into account the 
changing reality of the world in which the Church witnesses could 
pretent to be that. It is, rather, a progress report on the common wit- 
ness in the years just past. It is a call to continuing witness within the 
emerging tradition of common witness in the years ahead so that ‘the 
world might believe.’ 


1. The Fact of Common Witness 


(a) New Initiatives 

1. All over the world Christians and Churches have been increasingly 
able to give common witness. Formal theological dialogue about 
unity and the ways to overcome the existing divisions can record 
notable progress. At the same time the differences of many centuries 
are not quickly overcome and a good deal remains to be done before 
Christians reach the point where they are able to make a common 
confession of faith. Still it is already possible to point to many kinds 
of experience which have a positive potential for common witness in 
spite of ambiguities, difficulties, obstacles. . 

The impulse to a common witness comes not from any strategy 
but from the personal and community experience of Jesus Christ. 
Awareness of the communion with Christ and with each other 
generates the dynamism that impels Christians to give a visible witness 
together. 
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2. It is now quite normal that Christians of different confessions 
should come together in common celebrations to mark the week of 
prayer for unity, for some of the great Christian festivals and for 
many other occasions often of local significance. The liturgical texts 
and songs, new or old, which are used on these occasions become 
part of a new common heritage and serve to create a kind of basis for 
unity which continues long after the actual ecumenical ceremonies 
and which give even to those who were not present signs by which to 
identify the Christian mystery. 

3. On many occasions Christians from all backgrounds meet to 
read and study the Bible which thus becomes an integral part of their 
Christian life. These kinds of gatherings are a powerful ecumenical 
bond and also an occasion of missionary encounter both because of 
the wide public interest in the Bible and because of the opportunities 
they offer of an encounter with secular appreciations of the Bible 
whether traditional or contemporary. — 

4. A common witness is given by a growing co-operation in 
theological work in all its various aspects. Scripture research makes 
ecumenical editions of the Bible possible. Theological teaching and 
research as well as the theological formation of the faithful for witness 
are sometimes being undertaken in common or with collaboration at 
various levels. Theological and religious publications, as well as the 
relation of religious literature and art are a field of growing co- 
Operation at the various stages of production and editing and this too 
is a contribution to evangelization. 

5. In a number of places, through their official representatives, the 
Churches have been able to approach the civil authorities together to 
make known to them the Christian witness in political matters where 
human rights and dignity as well as spiritual and moral values are at 
stake. Such official interventions of the Churches have become so 
frequent that in some cases specialized joint bodies have been set up, 
sometimes also in collaboration with communities of other faiths, 
with secular associations, or with public bodies at the national or 
international level. 

6. Several common programmes of direct evangelization have been 
carried out or are under way in the six continents and under various 
political regimes. In every case local agreements have been made to 
define the degree of participation of each Church and to fix the ground 
of the pastoral approach to be undertaken by those to be involved in 
the new proclamation of the Gospel. 

7. Many ecumenical groups have been set up on an informal basis. 
Some have arisen from spontaneous initiatives while others have 
grown out of centralized or organized movements. All aim at giving a 
more specific common witness in the different fields of Christian life 
and conduct. Sometimes this is being done in places or territories 
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newly settled or occupied only temporarily, in situations for example 
where migration takes place. Other times it is among sections of the 
population discovering a new social and cultural identity which old 
confessional traditions have not taken sufficiently into account. 

8. A number of ecumenical organizations have come into being in 
order to enable joint action and other forms of cooperation, thereby 
promoting common witness as well as expressing the real if imperfect 
communion between Churches. Many of them in which the Roman 
Catholic Church participates are referred to in the document of the 
Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity, ‘Ecumenical 
Collaboration at the Regional, National and Local Levels’ (1975). 
The range and diversity of such organizations speaks clearly of the 
extent to which Christians have become conscious of the need to be 
and act together in their daily efforts to be faithful to the witness and 
work of their comm. dn Lord. The kind of organization is normally 
determined by the needs of the place and situation. Hence it runs 
from joint working groups, to service councils and committees, and 
to study and action groups of every kind, and further forms may be 
expected to appear as renewed faithfulness in mission impels 
Christians towards unity. 

Of special interest are councils of Churches at various levels which 
in their own situations make possible significant initiatives of 
common witness. The Roman Catholic Church has joined in a con- 
siderable number of places and even where this has not happened, it 
has a close working relation with many of them often by means of a 
joint working group and by participating in some of their 
programmes. | 


(b) New Consciousness of Common Witness 

9. The Holy Spirit, in ‘calling Christians to act together in these 
unprecedented ways to respond to new situations, has also awakened 
a consciousness of the urgency of common witness. Churches and 
Church leaders have begun to identify and authenticate these ex- 
periences of collaboration and common action, urging that they be 
continued and intensified. 

10. Following the thought of the Second Vatican Council the Joint 
Working Group between the World Council of Churches and the 
Roman Catholic Church in the study ‘Common Witness and Prose- 
lytism’ (1970) reflected on the spiritual gifts shared by Christians (cf. 
Unitatis Redintegratio 4). The study spoke of the privilege and 
obligation of the Churches to give witness to the truth and new life 
which is theirs in Jesus Christ. For this reason Christians cannot 
remain divided in their witness. (see par. 11 and 13). 

11. The 5th Assembly of the WCC, meeting at Nairobiin 1975 re- 
flected on significant discussions about evangelization in several meet- 
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ings which had immediately preceded it. The Assembly said, “The 
confession of Christ holds in one communion our divided Churches 
and the many communities, new and old, within and around them’ 
(Confessing Christ Today: 36). There are striking and clear 
convergences on evangelization in the reports of the Bangkok 
Assembly on ‘Salvation Today;’ (1973), the International Evangelical 
Congress on World Evangelization at Lausanne (1974); and the 
papal document, issued after the 1974 Synod in Rome on 
evangelization in the modern world, ‘Evangelii Nuntiandi.’ The latter 
called for a greater common witness to Christ before the world in the 
work of evangelization (par. 77). 

12. In 1979 Pope John Paul II appealed strongly and urgently to 
all who follow Christ to meet and unite around the one Lord. He 
acknowledged the need for getting to know each other and removing 
the obstacles blocking the way to perfect unity, but emphasized that 
‘we can and must immediately reach and display to the world our 
unity in proclaiming the mystery of Christ; in revealing the divine 
dimension and also the human dimension of the redemption, and 
struggling with unwearying perseverance for the dignity that human 
beings have reached and can continually reach in Christ.’ ‘In this 
unity in mission, which is decided principally by Christ himself, all 
Christians must find what already unites them, even before their full 
communion is achieved’ (Redemptor Hominis, 11, 12). 


(c) Renewal for Witness 

13. The Holy Spirit constantly renews Christians and their com- 
munities in their relation to Christ. This renewal centres in Christ and 
calis forth a new obedience and a new way of life which is itself a 
witnessing communion. The Spirit invites each Christian community 
to conversion so that it may participate responsibly in the plan of 
salvation. It is a continuing conversion which renews the commit- 
ment of the individual and the community to Christ (vid Evangelii 
Nuntiandi n. 15 & 36). A common renewal requires openness to the 
Spirit who works in us teaching us in an evolving world to seek clear 
ways of expressing our faith, ways marked by our mutual love for 
each other. (Jn 15:17). 

14. The urging of the Holy Spirit to unity and mission through 
common renewal can open the ears of Christians to hear what God is 
saying to them through Churches and communities other than their 
own. It is an awakening to active appreciation of the gifts of grace, 
truth and witness found in those communities. ‘The gifts which the 
Churches have received and share in Christ have demanded and 
made urgent a common witness to the world’ (Common Witness 
and Proselytism 14). By opening Christians to the world and its 
needs, the Holy Spirit gives witness to them, impelling them to bring 
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the living communion of Christ in his Church to those people 
and places where it has not yet come. This will bring into being new 
communities facing new cultural, social and theological situations and 
challenges. 


II. Christian Witness — Common Witness 


(a) The Common Ground 

15. The command of Jesus Christ and the power of his grace lead the 
Church to proclaim the Good News he has brought us; finally this 
Good News is Christ himself. This Gospel message gives Christian 
communities the common ground for their proclamation. They 
accept the content of the biblical witness and the Creeds of the early 
Church. Today they desire to reach beyond what separates them by 
stressing the essential and returning to the foundation of their faith, 
Jesus Christ. (I Cor 3:11), (cf. Common Witness and Proselytism, 2). 
They recognize that baptism, as the effective sign of their unity, 
brings them into communion with Christ’s followers and empowers 
them to confess him as Lord and Saviour. Therefore the Lord’s gift of 
unity already exists among Christians and, although it is not yet 
realized perfectly, it is real and operative. This unmerited gift re- 
quires that witness be borne in common as an act of gratitude and the 
witness in turn is a means of expressing and deepening unity. 


(b) The Source of Witness 


16. (i) The Father — Christian witness has its source in the Father 
who testified to Christ his beloved Son, sent visibly into the world. He 
bore witness to him on the cross and by raising him from the dead 
through the Holy Spirit. So Christ received the fulness of the Holy 
Spirit to be in the world, himself the divine fulness for the human 
family (Col. 2:9-10). 

‘When God raised up his servant, he sent him to bless you’ (Acts 
3:26; 26:23). Jesus could say: ‘I am going away and I shall come 
back to you’ (Jn 14:28). He who ‘has become for us wisdom and 
justification, sanctification and liberation’ (I Cor 1:30) has been sent 
into the world that those who receive him in faith may find in him that 
sanctification and liberation. God now sends him into the world in the 
Church which he has made his body in spite of the sin of its members. 
The disciple can say: ‘Christ lives in me’ (Gal 2:20; cf. 2 Cor 4:10- 
12) and ‘Christ speaks in me’ (2 Cor 13:3). Christian witness is an 
epiphany of Christ who took the form of a servant, and became 
obedient unto death. (Phil 2:6). 

17. (ii) Jesus Christ — Jesus Christ is the one witness of God, true 
and faithful (Rev 3:14; 1:5; vid. ‘Confessing Christ Today’: 8, 9, 10). 
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The witness he gave to the Father through his life was sealed by the 
martyrdom of the cross. His death evidenced total dedication to the 
witness he bore; it was the testimony he gave to himself as ‘the truth 
that liberates’ (Jn 8:32). The cause of the Father had consumed his 
life to the point of martyrdom. In his death and resurrection his entire 
existence disclosed the meaning of the message. Through those events 
he breathed forth his Spirit to animate his followers, drawing them 
together in the community of witness, his mystical body which is the 
Church. It would pay a similar price for the witness which he would 
give through it (I Pet. 5:9). From the beginning the followers of Jesus 
as confessors and martyrs became the vehicle of the Spirit in their 
suffering unto death, inseparably linked with the inspired words they 
uttered in the power of the same Spirit. 

18. (iii) The Holy Spirit — The Spirit plays such an important role 
in Christian witness that he too can be said to be the witness of Christ 
in the world: ‘The Spirit of truth himself who comes from the Father 
will bear witness to me’ (Jn 15:26). For it is in the Spirit that God 
raises Christ (Rom 8:11); it is in the Spirit that he glorifies him (Jn 
16:14-15); it is the Spirit who convicts the world in the trial which 
brings it into contradiction with Jesus (Jn 16:8). The Spirit bears this 
witness by means of the Church. He makes the Church the body (J 
Cor 12:13) and thus the manifestation of Christ in this world. The 
Spirit is communion (2 Cor 13:13) so he unites us to Christ; and in 
the same movement, brings about communion among men and 
women. 

19. The Spirit comes upon the faithful and makes them also 
witnesses of Christ (Acts 1, 8). In him the word and action of 
Christians becomes a ‘demonstration of spirit and power’ (I Cor 2:4). 
We must encounter Christ to be his witnesses, to be able to say what 
we know about him (cf. 1 Jn 1:3-4); 4:14). It is the Holy Spirit who 
enables the faithful to meet Christ, to experience him. Believers are 
led to witness to their faith before humankind, because the Spirit 
witnesses to Jesus in their hearts (Jn 15, 16-17; Rom 8:16; Gal 4:6). 
In the debate between Jesus and the world, he takes the part of Jesus 
in strengthening believers in their faith (Jn 16:8 cf. 1 Jn 5, 6), but he 
also deepens the faith of believers by leading them to the whole truth 
(Jn 16, 13). He is thus the master of Christian witness enabling us to 
say ‘Jesus is Lord’ (1 Cor 12:3), he is the inspiration and teacher of 
the Church (Jn 16:13). 


(c) The Church 

20. The Church received its commission from the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself, ‘You shall be my witnesses’ (Acts 1:8). It takes upon itself 
the witness which the Father bore to his Son (cf. Jn 5:32) when, in 
front of those who put him to death, he raised him and made him 
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Christ and Lord for the salvation of all (Acts 2:23, 24, 36). The 
Christian witness receives its incarnation and force out of the calling 
of the People of God to be a pilgrim people giving witness to Christ 
our Lord in communion with the cloud of witnesses. (Heb 12:1). 

21. Following the apostles (Acts 2:32) the Church today testifies 
to these saving acts of God in front of the world and proclaims that 
Jesus Christ is Saviour and Lord of all mankind and of all creation. 
Such is the object of the Christian witness. Through proclamation 
and bearing witness, Christians are making known the saving 
Lordship of Christ, so that the one in whom God wills to achieve this 
salvation may be ‘believed in the world’ (1 Tim 3:16), so that 
people may confess ‘that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father”’ (Phil 2:11). 

The Church as a whole is the primary subject of Christian witness. 
As the Church is one body of many members, Christian witness is by 
its nature communitarian. When one of the faithful acts in individual 
witness this is related to the witness of the whole Christian com- 
munity. Even when the witness is given by Christians in separated 
Churches it should be witness to the same Christ and necessarily has a 
communitarian aspect. 


(d) Characteristics of Christian Witness 

22. Witness was a distinctive mark of the Church in the time of the 
apostles. In giving its witness today the Church continues to be faith- 
ful to this apostolic commission. Through the same Holy Spirit it 
shares their motivation and power. As the body of Christ the Church 
manifests him in the world. Its nature is to give witness. , 

23. Witness is what we are before God. It consists in the first place 
in being. It ought to be rooted in contemplation. The Church is 
already giving witness then when it deepens its spiritual life and when 
it devises new styles of life which commend the Gospel in today’s 
world. In many parts of the world Christians are discovering this 
afresh by their experiences in small communities, but the need of 
renewal extends to all manifestations of the life of the Body. 

Aware of the failings of those who belong to it, the Church seeks in 
its worship to be transformed into the likeness of Christ. He must be 
shown to the world in its members. For this the Church needs the 
nourishment it draws from prayer, the Word and the Sacraments. It 
depends on the continual renewal they provide for the authenticity 
and effectiveness of its witness. 

24. Authentic witness is a channel of the divine love to all people. 
That love expresses itself in discerning the ways in which witness can 
be given most tellingly in each circumstance or contact. In some 
sense readiness for martyrdom is the norm of witness since it testifies 
to the orientation of a life which is itself a sign of a person’s 
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conviction and devotion to a cause, even to the point of dying for one’s 
belief. It is conviction incarnated in life which must make 
proclamation credible. The authenticity of witness is finally to be 
judged not by the listener’s response, but before God. From this point 
of view there is a gratuitousness about witness that is to be 
associated with the gratuitousness of God’s grace in his dealings with 
human-kind. It is in the life of the witness that the message of the 
Gospel has to be made present. The life of the witness is the valid ex- 
position of the message. It is from this point that the necessary effort 
to make the Christian message speak to people and situations has to 
begin and no ready-made formula can be a substitute. There must 
always be a dialogue established between situations and people and 
the Church, for there is a necessary listening process in discovering 
effective means of witness. Since the medium through which the sign 
comes to others and communicates its meaning to them is important, 
the sign has to be given expression in terms of each society and 
culture. 

25. Witness seeks a response, but there is always an element of 
mystery and miracle about the way in which the witness the Spirit 
gives to Jesus comes home to the heart of a person. It is always 
something fresh, often totally surprising and unexpected. 

26. The witness of Christ has to be given and shaped by the 
community which lives in Christ and is animated by a spirit of love 
and freedom, confidence and joy. Words alone cannot stress 
sufficiently that the love of God has come to us through Christ, that it 
has overcome sin and death, and that it lives on among us. It 
demands a comprehensive witness, credible and full of love, given 
both by the Christian and the Church in every part of life. Without 
love such witness is only ‘a sounding gong or clanging cymbal’ (1 
Cor 13:1). The liberating action of Christ must mean that witness is 
given in freedom and with respect for the freedom of those to whom it 
is addressed. 

27. Christian witness also must be given in humility. Its source is 
in the Father who, by the Spirit, raised Christ from the dead and 
sends him visibly to humankind by means of those who are his 
witnesses. It is therefore a commission from God, not something one 
takes upon oneself. It requires the witness to listen before pro- 
claiming the Good News and to cooperate with the unpredictable 
leading of the Spirit. It does not provide a blueprint that will 
guarantee success in all situations. Rather it is the task of a co-worker 
with God in the service of all peoples. 


(e) Effects of Witness 
28. Witness moves from one unity to another — from that of the 
members of the Body of Christ in the one Spirit to the greater unity in 
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which all things in heaven and earth will come together under the one 
Head who is Christ (Eph 1:10). Essentially it is a work of recon- 
ciliation, of people with God, and with one another. To take part in 
Christian witness also deepens the unity that already exists among 
Christians. Witness tends always to extend the fellowship of the 
Spirit, creating new community. At the same time it is an essential 
help for Christians themselves. It promotes among them the 
conversion and renewal which they always need. It can strengthen 
their faith and open up new aspects of the truth of Christ. As such it 
is a fundamental part of the life of the community that is fully 
committed to Christ. 

29. When witness is being given in a context of unbelief it often 
calls forth opposition. The Church has to be ready to pay the price of 
misunderstanding, frustration and suffering even, on occasion, of 
martyrdom. From the beginning the reality of the Cross has been the 
inevitable context of Christian witness (2 Cor 4:8-12). That witness 
has to be made also before the principalities and powers of this age 
(Eph 6:12; cf. Rom 8:38-39). The experience of Christians in exile, 
prison and the arena in other times is often repeated today. The 
Church has to bring its message of love and reconciliation to even the 
most difficult situations so it is not surprised when its witness has to 
be given even at the cost of life itself. 


(f) Common Witness 

30. When he prayed that all be one so the world might believe, (Jn 
17:21) Jesus made a clear connection between the unity of the 
Church and the acceptance of the Gospel. Unhappily Christians are 
still divided in their Churches and the testimony they give to the 
Gospel is thus weakened. However there are even now many signs of 
the initial unity that already exists among all followers of Christ and 
indications that it is developing in important ways. What we have in 
common, and the hope that is in us, enable us to be bold in 
proclaiming the Gospel and trustful that the world will receive it. 
Common witness is the essential calling of the Church and in an 
especial way it responds to the spirit of this ecumenical age in the 
Church’s life. It expresses our actual unity and increases our service 
to God’s Word, strengthening the Churches both in proclaiming the 
Gospel and in seeking for the fulness of unity. 

31. Yet the tragedy of our divisions remains with us at the focal 
point of our testimony to Jesus: the Holy Eucharist. It is urgent that 
all Christians intensify their prayer for the full realization of this unity 
and witness. 

‘This fellowship in prayer nevertheless, sharpens the pain of the 
Churches’ division at the point of eucharistic fellowship which should 
be the most manifest witness of the one sacrifice of Christ for the 
whole world’ (Common Witness and Proselytism, 16). 
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(g) Situations of Common Witness 

32. Common witness is called for in a great many different situations. 
The variety of groups and individuals taking part in some act of 
common witness should make it possible to have a more realistic 
awareness of the situation, to adapt to it in solidarity and to orient the 
witness concretely to it. 

33. This does not at all mean diluting the truth of the Gospel to fit 
every situation. Rather those who hand it on and those who receive it 
must undergo change. Thus common witness should bring about the 
creative transformation of a given situation. 

34. Witness does not mean debating possibilities but brings people 
to face reality. It calls forth reflection, discussion, decision. In every 
thing those who witness should show they have Good News to 
proclaim. The Kingdom of God whose coming they have to proclaim 
in word and deed consists in ‘justice, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit’ 
(Rom 14:17). 


(h) In the World 

35. In bearing this witness Christians are committing themselves to 
the service of others, for it is the Good News of God they are bringing 
(Acts 13:32, 33). Through proclaiming the cross and resurrection of 
Christ they affirm that God wills the salvation of his people in all 
dimensions of their being, both eternal and earthly. 

36. The whole of creation groans and is in travail as it seeks 
adoption and redemption. (Rom 8:22). Salvation in Jesus Christ has 
cosmic dimensions. Christian witness is given not only to fulfil a mis- 
sionary vocation but also to respond to the aspirations of the 
universe. Human needs and the challenge of a broken and un- 
believing world compel the Churches to cooperate with God in using 
his gifts for the reconciliation of all peoples and things in Christ. 

The contemporary thirst for meaning, for a spiritual base, for God, 
is also an occasion for common witness by the full manifestation of 
Jesus Christ in prayer, worship and in daily life. 

37. The search for Gospel values such as human dignity, justice, 
peace and fraternity invites participation by a common witness, 
which always points to Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour of all. This 
means Christian involvement in matters of social justice in the name 
of the poor and the oppressed. We must relearn the patristic lesson 
that the Church is the mouth and the voice of the oppressed in the 
presence of the powers that be. Thus Christian witness will mean 
participation in the struggle for human rights, at ail levels, in 
economic sharing and in liberation from social and _ political 
oppression. All is a part of the task required by obedience to the truth 
of God and its consequences. 

38. In fact in the last decade there has been a most positive 
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advance in a wide variety of common witness at all these levels of 
Christian life. A growing sensitivity to the manipulative attitudes and 
behaviour often fostered by contemporary cultures is forcing 
Christian Churches and communities to a drastic reappraisal of their 
relation to the world in mission, and is bringing them together to 
witness to the gifts of truth and life bestowed in Christ, which are the 
source of their life and which provide access to salvation (cf. Common 
Witness and Proselytism, 11; see ONE IN CHRIST, 1972/1, pp. 82-92). 


Ill. Realizations of Common Witness 


(a) Occasions and Possibilities 

39. Christ’s commission to his Church (Matt 28: 18-20) and the 
gift of the Spirit to enable this task to be fulfilled, impose a missionary 
obligation upon Christians in every circumstance. It causes them to 
cross social and geographical boundaries: yet it is present also in their 
everyday surroundings. It demands obedience even in situations 
where explicit preaching is impossible and witness has usually to be 
silent. 

40. The inspired phrase from the Faith and Order meeting in Lund 
1952 invited the Churches to do all things together except where 
fidelity to conscience would forbid. Yet so many years later we are 
not yet putting this into practice. It is a principle which if applied 
would multiply enormously the occasions of common witness, putting 
it in the daily agenda of each Church. Its intent was expressed in 
‘Common Witness and Proselytism’, 13: ‘Christians cannot remain 
divided in their witness. Any situation where contact and co- 
Operation between Churches are refused must be regarded as 
abnormal.’ 

41. By coming together in witness it becomes possible to know and 
recognize the manifold gifts that God has granted to his Church. The 
peculiar history, tradition and experience which each brings enriches 
the quality of the common witness. Instead of each losing identity, it . 
is seen in the wider context of the one Church willed by Christ in 
which all are to grow to the fulness of Christ in whom is their final 
destiny. Specific gifts are not eliminated but rather increase their 
potential for witness and the value of other traditions is discovered 
and enhanced. 

42. Thus common witness influences the whole of our witness to 
Jesus Christ. 

It does not eliminate distinctive witness but enriches it and it 
centres the emphasis in the common treasure of the the Gospel — 
Jesus Christ is Lord and Saviour. The invitation to join the family of 
the Church will always be made with due respect to the integrity of 
the Gospel message, to the catholicity of the Church and the fulness 
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of unity which is sought. The respective witness of various 
confessions could often respond to geographical, linguistic and 
cultural situations. As Christians and Churches grow together in unity, 
the witness given in separation will become progressively a dimen- 
sion and complementary part of the total witness given by all 
Christians to Jesus Christ. 

43. Common initiatives defending and promoting human dignity 
are by their nature a privileged field of common witness. The group 
engaged in them often have a deep experience of Christian 
community especially when they draw their strength from common 
prayer and bible work and to the extent that the members are rooted 
in their own liturgies. Such communities of service are a sign of the 
Kingdom. 

44. Evangelization by direct proclamation which is organized 
together, retreats, bible courses, study and action groups, religious 
education undertaken jointly or in collaboration are an expression of 
growing acceptance of the primacy of the saving truth and essential 
kerygma which announces Jesus as Lord and Saviour, present and 
acting now in his Spirit. Therefore, joint or coordinated pastoral and 
missionary actions are instances of common witness or at least 
prepare the ground and the preliminary structures to enable it. 

45. Intrinsic clarity of meaning is a test which must be applied to 
witness. Do people really experience it as a good gift coming from 
above? Is it transparent to those of goodwill? 

46. Common witness is also given through reciprocal support. The 
hope is to see Christians of all confessions side by side as they share 
by word and deed in testifying to the saving will of God. For various 
reasons of language, history, ideology this is not always possible. In 
such a case the witness given by one Church or group of Christians 
can however be supported by the prayers, gifts, visits and sympathy 
of others. Thus the witness given by Orthodox, Catholics, Anglicans 
or Protestants becomes in a sense the vicarious means of presenting 
the witness of other Christians too. So the faithful witness given by 
one Church in a particular place can be part of the rich and diverse 
witness of the whole Church. The Church cannot shut its eyes to the 
sufferings, injustices and violence taking place within a large 
proportion of humankind but when she is not able to express openly 
the cries and appeals of all those who suffer she should seek to make 
possible a silent witness of solidarity and intercession. 


(b) Problems and tensions 

47. We recognize that for ‘conscience sake’ our Churches 
sometimes feel obliged. not only to a separate witness, but even to a 
contradictory one. While we pray and work for the fullness of 
Church unity we recognize the existence of divisions as a reality to be 
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taken into account. The honesty of our common witness is 
demonstrated by the open and public nature of our disagreement. We 
believe that the expression of different solutions for ethical issues will 
highlight the importance and credibility of our common witness. A 
divided witness can become a counter witness. The reality of our 
divisions will therefore always be a call to common prayer, study and 
research, in the hope that we will grow in unity and love. 

48. In its witness the Church addresses the Gospel to a specific 
situation or context. Common witness also in order to be effective 
must be concrete. The challenge and condition for common witness 
may be very different from one situation to another. Cultural, 
historical and socio-political factors will contribute to the shaping of 
it. 

This can however lead to tensions and even new divisions within 
one Church or between Churches. What is a powerful common 
witness in one place may be perceived as a source of division in 
another. The more honestly this problem is being recognized the more 
creative the tension may become. 

49. The activities entailed in giving witness can bring tensions. 
Some of these are healthy, others create or exacerbate tension 
between or within Churches. It may be for example that some 
Christians, who are active in local communities feel the pace of 
ecumenical advance should be more rapid. In their own informal 
experiences of living, working and praying together they may have 
discovered a communion which they claim is so developed as to call 
for expressions that go beyond what official teaching or discipline 
permit. In such cases it can be very difficult to work out a solution 
that respects the values at stake and the integrity of those concerned. 
Hence the need to keep alive dialogue and communication. The 
occurrence and difficulty of such situations seems to indicate there 
should be some study of them as an ecumenical problem that calls for 
attention. 

50. Christians of all Churches agree that membership in the. 
Church is an essential part of the Christian message. The Gospel 
invitation to accept Christ as Lord and Saviour is an invitation also to 
be a member of his Body, a member of a local church in communion 
with all the churches, which together live the word of God in faith, 
sacrament and witness. 

51. When Churches are still divided and not yet at one in under- 
standing the Gospel of Christ, this necessary connection of witness 
and community, of proclamation and Church-membership raises the 
question of those kinds of witness which are distorted by certain 
motives, attitudes, behaviour and methods. These are called 
proselytism and must be evaluated as an unworthy kind of witness. 
The problem has been stated and treated in the 1970 study ‘Common 
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Witness and Proselytism’ par 25-28. Much of the material is still 
useful for situations where the problem is actual. 

52. In the first place proselytism includes whatever violates the 
right of the human person, Christian or non-Christian, to be free from 
every type of physical coercion, moral restraint or psychological 
pressure which could deprive a person or a community of freedom of 
judgment and responsible choice. The truth and love of God must 
always be offered and accepted in freedom. 

53. Proselytism also means anything in the proclamation of the 
Gospel which replaces selfless love by personal or group egoism, 
substitutes the primary trust in the surprises of the Spirit with an 
over-confidence in one’s own predetermined methods and programmes, 
fears the truth by misrepresenting the beliefs and practices of other 
religious communities in the hope of winning adherents. 


(c) Levels and Structures 

54. Common witness happens and is needed at all levels of church 
life. Each has its own importance. Local churches and communities 
have evident occasions for common witness. They share the same 
cultural milieu and are challenged to give a clear testimony to Jesus 
Christ. Even small changes in attitudes at local level are a beginning 
for the renewal of the whole Church. There should be always an inter- 
play between witness on the local level and that on regional, national 
and world levels. It is important that the work for common witness 
takes place at all levels simultaneously. 

55. Ecumenical groups with a specific vocation give common 
witness at a special level. These groups are often of a charismatic or 
monastic type. In dialogue with the Churches they are free to search 
for new ways to express Christian life and common witness. They 
should be given support and account be taken of their findings where 
these have value. Church leaders could then recommend the new 
forms of common witness that have been tested by such groups and 
found to be of value. 

56. The renewal or rediscovery of the life of monastic and religious 
communities in a number of Churches has a special significance for 
common witness. In the first place it gives a new impetus to witness 
as such. The monastic aim springs from the desire to seek God, to 
bring enthusiasm for Jesus Christ into the daily routine, and to enable 
confession of him to dominate and colour a particular form of human 
existence. It embodies in a special way the keen desire that others, 
hearing his word and the message it contains, should also come to 
follow Christ. It does this especially through the witness of a 
Christian existence of a very deep and intense kind. Thus it makes the 
faith-inspired motivation which enlivens all the People of God stand 
out in bold relief. 
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57. As the communities of religious life in the different Churches 
are discovering each other and their various traditions of life and 
witness across confessional separations they have the potential for a 
major contribution to common witness. Their singleness of purpose 
along with their freedom to adapt to special tasks have already 
enabled them to contribute substantially to the ecumenical move- 
ment, but, so far, this is only a beginning in terms of the considerable 
spiritual resources which accrue to the vocation to the religious life. 

58. Religious communities have a key role to play in spiritual 
ecumenism and in the prayer for unity. Their regular pattern of 
intercession gives them abundant opportunity of supporting 
spiritually the common witness of Christians and Churches. Here 
those communities devoted to the liturgical and contemplative life can 
make a special contribution. 

59. All groups, at local, regional or national level have the 
responsibility of encouraging and inspiring each other so that they 
can provide examples of common witness to be used and promoted at 
the world level. It is highly desirable that the Churches seek means of 
giving expression to common witness at a world level. Here the Joint 
Working Group between the Roman Catholic Church and the World 
Council of Churches may be able to give ideas and explore 
possibilities. 

60. Ecumenical structures, at different levels, prove a normal 
occasion, to discover, plan and promote common witness. The 
specific purpose of such ecumenical structures is to encourage the 
Churches in common witness and service. 

61. These structures are of very diverse nature and range from 
national councils of Churches through a whole variety of structures 
for ecumenical co-operation, to informal meetings of persons 
responsible for different aspects of the Church’s life. All can help to 
provide the consultation necessary to discover the situations that 
demand common witness. 

62. These structures have a varied scope: 

(a) to encourage manifestations of common witness at local level. 

(b) to support those manifestations with the worldwide experience of 
Christians engaged in common witness and working to promote 
unity. 

(c) to introduce the ecumenical dimension into communities or 
groups which are already engaged in Christian witness in specific 
areas. 

(d) to organize national and regional events of a _ witnessing 
character. 
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IV. Struggle and Hope 


63. Common witness is deeply rooted in our faith and is a demand of 
the very Gospel we proclaim. Its urgency is underlined when we 
realize the seriousness of the human predicament and the tremendous 
task waiting for the Churches at present. Common witness is not an 
abstract theological concept. It is very much more than friendly 
ecumenical relations. It is a responsible way of relating to the human 
problems of today: the growing traffic in human life through pros- 
titution or in drugs, the corruption in international economic practice, 
the armaments race, the growing power of the mass media in shaping 
people’s minds. We discover that those challenges touch each and all 
of the Churches when we look beyond our own and see the millions of 
people who do not know the Gospel of Jesus Christ. There is a 
pressing need to join forces to proclaim the Gospel of the Kingdom to 
all peoples. A common effort is required that will multiply our 
capacity to give a clear and powerful witness. Faced with the 
challenge of the world, the Churches in joining forces to witness to 
Jesus Christ will find new spiritual strength, new relevance for the 
human predicament. 

64. Often it is socially and politically more difficult to witness 
together since the powers of this world promote division. In such 
situations common witness is particularly precious and Christ-like. 
Witness that dares to be common is a powerful sign of unity coming 
directly and visibly from Christ and a glimpse of his Kingdom. 

65. In a world where there is confusion, where many people seem 
uncertain, the search for unity and a common witness are an act and 
sign of hope. Unity is required to face the challenge, and as the 
Churches respond they will in turn be led into the fuller unity which 
the Lord wills and by the means he wills. It is an integral part of the 
hope that all humankind will be confronted with the full presence of 
God in judgment and grace. Waiting for the eschatological test of 
their witness, already rejoicing in the risen life of Christ through the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, Christians are required to give courageous 
account of the hope that is in them. 


Appendix 

Common Witness in Practice 

(a) Common witness in Koinonia/diaconia — experiments 
BECAUSE OF HIS LOVE 


It was a long dry summer, the summer of 1976. We — just a few of 
us — had spent a long time preparing for the meeting, meditating and 
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praying. Now it was here. There we were, sixty men and women from 
many different parts of the world. What brought us together was that 
for a greater or shorter time we had devoted our lives to diaconia — to 
Christian service. But also the fact that all of us had an indefinable 
feeling that this service — or diaconia, as some call it — was withering 
from within. We were tired of justifying it by its very existence, or by 
our devotion, or by its results, or by the continuity of our agencies. 
We wanted to rediscover together its original inspiration and our ‘first 
love,’ to return to the well-springs and take a long refreshing drink at 
the source. 

We found it impossible to keep to ourselves what we had received in 
that scorching 1976 summer. We had an unwritten commitment to 
make our discovery widely known and to seek out others who were 
on the way to similar discoveries. A small survey was conducted, 
therefore. We offer here three of the many responses which seem to 
us to provide a first verification of what we had glimpsed. These 
stories in their various ways confirm the reality of our own story. 


1. From Celebrating to Welcome and Sharing 
— The following story is told by a Protestant community of 
deaconesses of Reuilly, France. 

It is now over a hundred years since our institution came into 
being. Now many sick people have been cared for in a hospital which 
has become busier and busier and more and more modern over the 
years. How often we have worshipped together to reinforce the 
commitment of our community! Our house was flourishing, people 
spoke of the good work we were doing, we were sometimes held up as 
an example for young people growing up in a selfish and tough world. 


Some of us upset this a few years ago. While not calling in question 
the standards of devotion and fidelity set by our order, we were 
looking for something more than the daily life of our ministry, we 
were looking for a deeper fellowship in communion with Christ. We 
committed ourselves to a more demanding style of prayer, focused 
not so much on our role as healers, as in the past, but more on 
praising the Lord than on the experiences of his servants. The results 
of this change still astonish us! 

On the one hand, something happened at the heart of our 
traditional routine. Caught up in the rhythm of praise we became 
aware as never before of our dignity as sisters; our sisterhood 
consisted only superficially in the practice of the same calling, 
however noble this was, or in the common knowledge that we had 
consecrated our lives to this calling. Because we were able to praise 
the one Lord together our unity as a community proved far deeper. A 
number of us then discovered that we had been putting the service 
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first and not remembering sufficiently the author of this service who 
alone renews it by his love. Celebration is the essential part of 
diaconia. 

But that was not all. We often imagined our relationships with 
others were right and good simply because we cared for them when 
they were ill. But in our renewed encounter with Christ listening to us 
we found ourselves asking whether we really listened to these others, 
whether we knew how to receive something from them, in other 
words, whether we made them welcome. A whole new aspect of our 
calling was flooded with light. Patterned on the example of our Lord’s 
diaconia, our own diaconia has to be performed not just in the 
traditional area to which we are dedicated but also in our openness 
and sensitivity to those who, though different from us, need to be 
welcomed and listened to. Gradually we took steps to become 
available to welcome others; ourselves Christians of the Reformed 
tradition, we made contact with Catholic sisters and invited them to 
spend some time in our house so that our common prayers and 
mutual exchanges would be that much the more widened. This was 
the breakthrough; the way was open for many other groups to follow, 
Christian and non-Christian alike: ecumenical meetings, families 
representing a mixture of Christian traditions, questing young people, 
all seeking open doors and open hearts. 

Far from being shaken and threatened by these comings and 
goings, our community gained in strength. Being sought by so many 
newcomers, it became much more aware of its role as witness and 
realized the need to be renewed in prayer and celebration. Everything 
was given to us at the same time, even unexpected opportunities of 
becoming established in other places beside our mother house. Then 
came an appeal to join with other deaconesses and sisters of a 
Catholic convent to open up a prayer centre and to conduct spiritual 
retreats. This is the point now reached in our experience; a point at 
which the sharing of faith influences the direction of our ministry of 
service as well as being a new stage on the way to radiant Christian 
unity. 


2. Witnessing with Non-Christians 

— In this next story we find ourselves in a distant country where 
Christians are only a tiny minority, the fruit of western missions. The 
narrator is a citizen of this country, Ghana. 

The impressive buildings of the medical mission, on the outskirts of 
the town, were well known to us in my family, even if from a 
distance. People who had received treatment there told us how kind 
the white sisters were who had welcomed them. Quietly and lovingly 
these sisters spent most of their time in the hospital, only rarely going 
into town to do some shopping, dressed always in their habit, 
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evocative of the foreign religion. I myself was living with my family in 
another district altogether. I had my work, my family, my free time, 
and very few contacts in the mixed society of my country. 

Then everything happened very quickly. My wife fell ill and had to 
be taken to the hospital run by the sisters. One day one of the sisters, 
to whom my wife liked especially to talk, asked her directly: ‘Do you 
think we could manage to live together?’ Seeing the surprise on my 
wife’s face, the sister explained that three of them wanted to really 
share the daily life of the country to which they had been sent. What 
better way of doing this than by sharing the everyday life of a family! 
My wife put me in the picture and since she was still unwell, I found 
myself thinking that the presence of other women at home might help 
her a lot when my wife returned from hospital. So we found more 
spacious lodgings and moved in. 

What a strange adventure! A more incongruous association could 
not be imagined: three single western women, all Christians, and a 
couple with their children who had always lived in accordance with 
the customs of their own people. The sisters had to make the greater 
effort: they abandoned their habit and assumed the style of dress of 
our women; they adopted our food and our way of life, their days 
became the same as ours, except for the first hour in the morning and 
the last hour of the evening, when we could hear them singing and 
praying aloud in their room. When we asked them about this, they 
told us that these two hours were the most important of the day, and 
that they were ready to share them with us like everything else ... 

It was not long before our group grew. We were joined by a 
teacher, an interpreter, a midwife and two young women who were 
seeking to become nuns. Altogether we represented five different 
cultures, yet from one and the same community; the One whom the 
sisters celebrate is the strong invisible link. They say that our strange 
association has brought them to a much deeper understanding of the 
faith they have professed for so long. 

Constituting together, as we do, the living witness of a true 
community, we are able to be a meeting place and forum for friendly 
cooperation .between the too numerous churches in the area. The 
diaconia of the sisters is jointly supported by the Catholic parishes, 
and the Methodist and the Presbyterian congregations. The people 
are surprised at what has happened, because ancient barriers have 
been broken down and preference given to practical service to others. 
We now have a community in the service of all. 


3. In the Service of the Destitute 

— The setting of this third and last story is a large European city 

Stuttgart (FRG) and the speaker is an ordained Catholic deacon. 
By assigning me a mission of pastoral care among the destitute, 
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my bishop veritably marked my life with the sign of the cross. In the 
name of the Lord, I have stepped into the world of suffering and 
failure, where despair seems to have made a permanent home. I work 
in the municipal home for men which lodges 180 homeless un- 
employed and in addition has a night-shelter for tramps. The staff 
~ works at their social tasks and my cooperation with them presents no 
problems. But I am there as a witness of Christ the Servant, not so 
much to give assistance to these men who are or who believe 
themselves to be irrevocably rejected by society, but rather to initiate 
a dialogue with them. 

What have I been doing for so many years, then? I have tried to 
make contact with each one of them, to listen to these castaways and 
to receive something from them. The young people of my parish 
agreed to help me by taking part in group meetings which I organize 
every Sunday morning. Together we have stimulated discussions in 
which every one can speak freely. The young people have sung and 
taught the residents songs. Speaking is not the only thing or the main 
thing, what really matters is witnessing to a quiet and warm presence 
to help these men to come out from their solitude and their feeling of 
abandonment. 

I should have said earlier that two service organizations work 
alongside each other in this home: the Catholic organization Caritas, 
of which I am the agent, and the Protestant Aid Society which also 
employs an agent, a deacon. Two men, two Christians, two deacons, 
therefore, are doing the same work in the same setting; they have the 
same contacts with the police, the parishes and the hospitals. Is it 
even conceivable that they should each work independently, each for 
himself? In October 1977, I finally broached the matter with my 
colleague and told him of my concern, and found a brother quite 
prepared to go along with me. So we pooled our resources and 
together drew up plans for the project: ‘Counselling and Pastoral 
Care for Men in Special Social Difficulty.’ There is now only one 
Christian programme in the service of the municipal home. 

We are firmly convinced that at the level where we work, a de- 
nominational ministry would be totally inadequate; we are forced to 
practical ecumenism because the distress of the residents of the home 
is strictly ‘interconfessional.” And we must continue in this way. I 
have therefore arranged that, on my departure for service elsewhere, 
everything can continue as before when my successor comes. For 
what we have done is not a merely personal agreement between two 
friends; one and the same Lord has created unity and this Lord does 
not pass on. 


What conclusion are we to draw? The ‘diaconal models’ we have 
just presented, despite their apparent modesty, confirm in depth what 
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was perceived by the men and women who conferred together in the 
summer of 1976. All three experiences were the fruit of a deep 
communication with the God of love, the people concerned in all three 
cases were seeking a service which will in turn engender anew 
among human beings the need to come together to serve in anew way. 
There is an unbroken chain linking communion to service and service 
to communion, but we have to begin at the beginning, which is Love. 
| There is no suggestion here of perfection and triumphalism. The 
people who have written to us do not hide the difficulties and 
obstacles they encounter. But they add with simplicity: we are en 
route, pilgrims of this Love which will one day be complete. Finally, 
they are all sure that they are contributing to the unity of the Church 
and even experiencing this unity in great depth. As they serve 
together, uttering the same Gospel, announcing the same deliverance, 
are they not already the one Church? And how easy it is to under- 
stand them when they long for the day when it will at last be possible 
for them to share the one bread at the one table whcih they have 
already prepared. 
Koinonia — Diakonia Working Group 
January 1980 


PASTORAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MIXED 
MARRIAGES BETWEEN ANGLICANS AND CATHOLICS IN 
FRANCE 


This document, prepared by the Anglican-Roman Catholic Joint 
Group in France, was discussed and adopted by it during its plenary 
session 6-8 May 1980. 

It was presented by one of the members of this Group, an expert 
member of the Bishops’ Commission for Unity, to the Commission on 
12 June 1980. The Commission studied and approved it. | 

It is intended: 

— for the Bishops and diocesan ecumenical officers in France 
— for the Anglican priests working in France. 


For these latter it is accompanied by a short text prepared by the 
Anglican members of the Joint Group, with the approval of the 
Catholic members, giving Anglican priests working in France advice 
on the preparation and celebration of such marriages and for the 
pastoral care of couples, since the French context is not always similar 
to that which they know in their own countries (England, Scotland, 
Ireland, U.S.A., Canada, Madagascar, etc.). 
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The recommendations which follow are addressed mainly to Catholic 
priests who have to prepare and celebrate the marriage of a couple of 
whom one is Anglican and the other Roman Catholic. 

They refer to the motu proprio of Paul VI, ‘Matrimonia Mixta’ 
(1970), applied in France by the ‘New Directives for the Dioceses of 
France, and also to the report of the Anglican-Roman Catholic 
International Commission on Marriage (ARCIC/M) published in 
June 1975. 

The review Foyers Mixtes (Nos. 37-38, October 1977-January 
1978) prints the various pastoral documents on marriage and mixed 
marriages, and also the French Bishops’ ‘Commitment and Vocation 
of Interchurch Families — a Directory of Discernment’ published in 
January 1980 (No. 47, April 1980). 


1. Preparation for Marriage 

It is very desirable that both the Anglican and Catholic communities 
to which the fiancés belong should share together in the preparation 
for marriage (through their priests and, if applicable, marriage 
preparation teams). 

If the Anglican fiancé has no particular link with an Anglican 
priest, it is advisable for them to get in touch with the Anglican chap- 
lain responsible for the Anglican communities of the region. This can 
be done through the diocesan ecumenical officer or directly by the 
Rector of the Anglican parish of St. George, 7 rue Vacquerie, 75116 
Paris. 

Above all the fiancés’ attention must be drawn to the significance 
of Christian marriage and the responsibilities it implies. They must be 
reminded of the Christian doctrine of marriage as it is presented in 
their two Churches; they must be shown both the richness and the 
difficulty of the marriage they are embarking on, and they must be 
informed of the disciplinary rules which affect their marriage 
according to the canon law of their two Churches. 


Doctrine 

As it is stated in the Anglican-Roman Catholic Report on Marriage 
(ARCIC No. 21), between the two Churches there is: ‘no 
fundamental difference of doctrine, as regards what marriage of its 
nature is or the ends which it is ordained to serve. The language of 
Vatican II in Gaudium et Spes (47-52), grounding marriage in the 
natural order in the mutual pact or covenant (pactum, foedus) of the 
spouses, is entirely at one with the covenantal interpretation of 
marriage written into the Anglican liturgies. The sacramental nature 
of marriage is also affirmed, partly in the moral sense of enduring 
obligation (sacramentum) expressed in the marriage vow, partly in 
the sense of sign (signum) a sign to the world of what marriage in the 
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natural order by God’s ordinance is and ought to be; a sign to the 
world and the Church of Christ’s irrevocable covenant with the 
Church and of the mutual love which finds expression between him 
and the Church, and which ought to exist between the Church’s 
members; and a sign to married people, to the world and the Church, 
that continuance within the covenant is dependent upon the continued 
forgiving and renewing grace of God; and finally in its being made by 
Christ into an effective sign of grace when it is celebrated between the 
baptized.’ 

Anglicans and Catholics agree in affirming the necessary 
requirements for the validity of Christian marriage: freedom and the 
permanent nature of the commitment, the singleness of the marriage 
bond, and an acceptance by the couple of their fruitfulness and so of 
the education of their children. 


Note: Problems raised by the subject of indissolubility 

Anglicans and Catholics both agree that a validly celebrated 
marriage is permanent and definitive; however, on the Anglican side 
the question of the indissoluble nature of marriage is under discus- 
sion today. 

As a result their practical pastoral responses differ in the cases 
where a marriage breaks down. 

The Catholic Church does not recognise civil divorce; it does not 
admit remarried divorcees to the sacraments. It objectively examines 
the case to see whether there is a reason to grant a decree of nullity, if 
the marriage has not been in the category of ‘Matrimonium validum, 
ratum et consummatum.’ 

In the Anglican Communion, canon law varies according to the 
provinces. In England, divorce is excluded, and declarations of nullity 
are usually more strictly limited than in the Catholic Church. But 
those who in good faith have contracted a second lasting civil 
marriage can be admitted to the sacraments again after a period of 
testing. It is possible that a certain form of divorce may be recognised 
by the Church of England within the near future. In the United 
States, church remarriage of divorced persons can be envisaged, after 
examination of each case. 

Since the matter is so complex, it is advisable to refer a difficult 
case to the Anglican authorities in France, who depend on the two 
jurisdictions of England and the United States. 


Richness and Difficulty of a Mixed Marriage 

The traditions of the two Churches, their differences of language, 
culture and mentality are an undeniable richness when they are 
assumed by the interchurch couple. Therefore such a couple are 
called to help towards closer communication between the two 
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communities, Catholic and Anglican. 

On the other hand, the differences which remain between the two 
Churches about the interpretation of the Christian faith and about 
sacramental life can bring tensions into the life of the interchurch 
couple and make more difficult their insertion into the life of the two 
communities, Catholic and Anglican. 

The couple must be helped to become aware both of the richness of 
their situation and vocation, and also of its risks and difficulties. Thus 
the future spouses will be helped to make their decision responsibly. 

Whenever a conflict of conscience arises between the fiancés, the 
Catholic priest and the Anglican priest will try, in as close 
collaboration as possible, to help them to clarify their dialogue and to 
find the best solution for them, respecting the faith of each and safe- 
guarding to the utmost the fundamental unity of the couple and the 
joint responsibility of the two spouses when faced with the questions 
of Christian married and family life. 


Discipline 

We envisage here only the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church. 
An authorisation from the Catholic Church (dispensation from 

mixed religion) is necessary for the celebration of the marriage. This 

authorisation is given on the following conditions: 


The Catholic fiance declares his or her willingness to be faithful 
to the Christian conception of marriage and to the faith of the 
Catholic Church, to live by it and bear witness to it. He or she 
will respect the convictions of the Anglican spouse, allowing full 
liberty to live by these and witness to them; and will count on 
similar respect from the Anglican partner. 


The Catholic fiance, after a sincere dialogue with the Anglican 
partner, will promise to do all that he or she can for the 
Catholic baptism and education of the children, while 
respecting the religious convictions of the Anglican spouse and 
without endangering the unity of the marriage. 


The Anglican fiance has no promise to make, but must be fully aware 
of the obligation undertaken by the Catholic. 

The Catholic fiancé must understand that although no formal 
promise is required of the Anglican by the Anglican Church, yet his 
or her faith leads to a similar conscientious conviction. The religious 
education of the children is the joint responsibility of the two spouses, 
who have to decide together in conscience as to the confessional 
orientation of their children. Sometimes this decision cannot be taken 
in the brief period of preparation for marriage. 
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Thus if the Catholic partner is asked to promnise ‘to do all that he 
can’ for the Catholic baptism and education of the children, this 
means a commitment to do all he or she effectively and reasonably 
‘can’ in the concrete situation of their family, conditioned by the 
family, social and ecclesial context. It is not a question of enforcing a 
decision at all costs, but of seeing or deciding what can be done with- 
out endangering other essential and prior values: respect for the con- 
science of one’s partner, the hope of a Christian response from the 
children, and above all the unity of the couple which could be 
undermined by unilateral pressure from one of the spouses which was 
not accepted by the other. 

In cases where it is clear that the convictions of each are irrecon- 
cilable, it may be better to advise against the marriage altogether. 

In practice, the fiancés are required (as is the normal practice in 
France for all Catholic marriages) to work out, together or 
individually, a declaration of intention on the following points: 


(a) an affirmation of freedom of consent 

(b) an affirmation of total fidelity and indissoluble unity 

(c) respect for the conscience of each and affirmation of faithfulness 
to Jesus Christ lived in the Church of each 

(d) the acceptance of fruitfulness and the intention of giving their 
children a Christian education 

(e) the sincere promise of the Catholic to do all he or she can, so far 
as it depends on them, for the Catholic baptism and education of 
the children, and the position of the Anglican fiancé who, 
knowing of this promise, can say whether or not they agree. 


While this kind of written and signed declaration is strongly hoped 
for, it is not however a condition for the dispensation and marriage. It 
may be that the fiances, especially the Anglican, are very reluctant to 
sign this sort of declaration. In this case it is enough to have a written 
note from the Catholic priest (and this is necessary) stating that the 
Catholic partner is willing to do ‘all that he can’ for the upbringing of 
the children and the sharing of his faith with them within the Catholic 
Church, and that the Anglican partner knows of this intention. 

In cases where the fiances work out their declaration of intention, it 
is desirable that the Anglican fiancé can discuss it with the Anglican 
priest responsible for the preparation for marriage. A copy should be 
given to this priest, at the same time as one is given to the Catholic 
priest. 

The marriage is normally celebrated in the presence of a duly 
authorised Roman Catholic minister and two witnesses; this is what 
is called ‘canonical form.’ If the Catholic Church is to recognise the 
validity of a marriage celebrated in another way — if the marriage is 
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celebrated in the Anglican Church — an authorisation must be 
obtained (dispensation from canonical form) from the Ordinary of the 
Catholic fiance (the Ordinary of the fianceé’s place of origin and/or of 
the place where the marriage is celebrated). This authorisation pre- 
supposes that the previous authorisation (dispensation from mixed 
religion) has been obtained. 

We must give a reminder that the requirement of ‘canonical form’ 
originated in the effect of the Council of Trent to eliminate the 
mediaeval practice of clandestine marriages; it has nothing to do with 
a judgment on the value of the actions of an Anglican minister. 


II. Celebration of the Marriage 

In Catholic practice, mixed marriages are not usually celebrated in 
the context of the Eucharist. But for a growing number of Anglicans 
marriage does normally take place in this context. So the Catholic 
priest responsible for the preparation of the marriage should talk 
about it to the Anglican priest, since he will be in a position to 
evaluate the faith and outlook of the Anglican fiancé and his or her 
family. 

Thus when the fiances and their families ask for this for serious 
reasons, and in agreement with the Anglican priest, it is possible with 
the consent of the Ordinary of the place to celebrate the marriage 
within Mass. 

Equally, after discussing it with the Anglican priest, eucharistic 
hospitality can be requested for the Anglican fiancé and family, 
following the practice which is established in the dioceses of France 
with regard to Anglican faithful staying for a period in France. 

For the good of the two partners, it is desirable that both the 
priests, Catholic and Anglican, are present at the wedding. 

If this takes place in a Catholic church, it is desirable for the 
Anglican priest to take part in the ceremony by reading, leading 
prayer, preaching. 

If the wedding takes place in an Anglican church with dispen- 
sation from canonical form, the Catholic priest if so invited can take 
part in a similar way in the Anglican ceremony. 

If the Anglican priest cannot take part in a ceremony which takes 
place in France, it is possible to have a service of prayer and thanks- 
giving in the church of the Anglican partner in their place of origin, 
although of course, neither Church would agree to a repetition of the 
wedding. : 

When they are preparing the ceremony, the Anglican priest and 
the Catholic priest should associate the fiancés as closely as possible 
with the choice of Bible readings, prayers and hymns, taking account 
of the closeness of the bonds which link them to their respective 
Churches. They should use as fully as possible the two languages, 
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French and English, and draw on the liturgical traditions of both © 
Churches, in respect for individual consciences and sensitivities. 

Because of the sacramental character of the formula of consent, 
each partner should declare it in their mother tongue. 

The ceremony is always presided over by a single priest, in whose 
Church the marriage takes place, but it should be made as welcoming 
as possible to the faithful of the other Church. 

Here again, we must remember that the marriage of an Anglican 
and a Catholic is the coming together not only of two different com- 
munions but of two distinct cultures, two languages, two mentalities. 


III. Insertion of the Couple in the Life of the Church 

We only envisage here the case of an Anglican-Roman Catholic 
couple who reside in France; if the couple live in a country where 
Catholic and Anglican parishes exist side by side, they must see if 
they can find a group of interchurch families who can give them help 
and counsel (in England they can approach the Association of Inter- 
church Families, The Old Bakery, Danehill, Sussex, RH17 7ET). 

Apart from several large centres of population where there are 
permanent Anglican communities with their own parish structures, in 
our country the couple will find only the Catholic parish — or the 
Reformed parish, if this corresponds with the churchmanship of the 
Anglican partner. 

It is important to inform the couple, even if they are married in the 
Anglican Church, that they can take a full part, even for a prolonged 
period, in the life of the Catholic parish. This insertion is to be dis- 
cussed with the Catholic parish priest, who can refer to the diocesan 
ecumenical officer. The Anglican partner can be admitted to the 
sacraments while respecting his or her denominational loyalty, and 
can take a full share in the life and responsibilities of the Catholic 
community. 

This participation in the life of a parish should normally be an 
opportunity to familiarise the Catholic parish with the existence, 
faith, values, liturgical and spiritual traditions of the Anglican 
Church, and to contribute thus to progress in Christian unity and in 
prayer for unity. 

It is important to help the Anglican partner to keep up contacts 
with the Anglican Church, with groups of Anglican faithful in the 
area, with the priest who comes from time to time to visit these 
groups. 

It is desirable that when there is an opportunity the Catholic 
partner should participate in the life and the liturgy of the Anglican 
community, in order to become familiar with the spiritual and 
ecclesial life of the Anglican spouse and to bring to this Anglican 
community the witness of their own Catholic faith. 
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When the question of the baptism and religious education of the 
children arises, the parents must be helped freely to make a decision 
which respects the conscience of them both. 

In any case, it is desirable that the baptism, whether Catholic or 
Anglican, should be celebrated in an ecumenical manner, with the 
participation of the minister of the other Church and the faithful of 
the two communities. 

If the conscientious decision of the couple, taking account of their 
harmony and of the good of their children, leads them to commit 
these to the Anglican Communion in spite of the earlier intentions of 
the Catholic partner, this latter should not be considered as unfaithful 
to his or her undertaking, unless there is proof to the contrary. They 
should not therefore be deprived of the communion of the Catholic 
Church and admission to the sacraments. 


POPE JOHN PAUL II IN GERMANY, NOVEMBER 1980 


We give here an extract from Pope John Paul’s address to Catholics 
at a Mass concelebrated at Osnabriick in North Germany. His words 
here were intended in particular for Catholics living in predominantly 
evangelical Protestant areas. 


I would like above all to encourage you to seek and deepen in sincere 
faith, contact with your evangelical brethren. The ecumenical 
movement in the last few decades has clearly shown you how much 
evangelical Christians are united with you in their concerns and joys, 
and how much you have in common with them when you live faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ together, sincerely, and consistently. So let us 
thank God from the bottom of our hearts that the various ecclesial 
communities in your regions are no longer divided by misunderstand- 
ing or even barricaded against one another in fear. You rather have 
already had the happy experience that mutual understanding and 
acceptance were particularly easy when both sides knew their own 
faith well, professed it joyfully, and encouraged concrete communion 
with their own brothers in faith. I would like to encourage you to 
continue along this way. 

Live your faith as Catholics with gratitude to God and to your 
ecclesial community; bear a credible witness, in all humility and 
without any complacency, to the deep values of your faith, and 
encourage, discreetly and amiably, also your own evangelical 
brothers to strengthen and deepen in Christ their own convictions and 
forms of religious life. If all Churches and communities really grow in 
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the fullness of the Lord, his Spirit will certainly indicate to us the way 
to reach full internal and external unity of the Church. 

Jesus himself prayed for the perfect unity of his followers: ‘That 
they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be in us, so that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me’ (Jn 17:21). We have just heard it in the Gospel. And once 
more, even more earnestly, Jesus prays to his divine Father: “The 
glory which thou hast given me I have given to them, that they may 
be one even as we are one, I in them and thou in me, that they may 
become perfectly one, so that the world may know that thou hast sent 
me and hast loved them even as thou hast loved me (Jn 17:22-3). 

This prayer for unity, precisely by Christ’s will, must apply also to 
all those Christians who support and strengthen one another in faith: 
‘I do not pray for these only, but also for those who believe in me 
through their word, (v. 20). We can confidently hope, therefore, that 
all ecumenical dialogues, all prayers and common actions of 
Christians of different denominations, are already included in this 
fervent prayer of Jesus: “That they may all be one; even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they may also be one in us.’ The 
credibility of the message of redemption through the death and 
resurrection of Christ depends on this unity: ‘so that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me’ (v. 21). In the same prayer, the Lord 
sets one condition: ‘I made known to them thy name, and I will make 
it known, that the love with which thou hast loved me may be in them, 
and I in them’ (v. 26). We will pray and act in a really ecumenical 
way ‘in the name of Jesus’ only when we keep love of Christ among 
us and put it at the basis of all efforts for deeper unity. 

I am firmly confident that this prayer of the Son of God, our Lord 
and brother, for the unity of all Christians, will yield its full fruit one 
day. We wish to ask him to let what the prophet announced in 
today’s First Reading become a reality in us: ‘I will take you from the 
nations, and gather you from all the countries, and bring you into 
your own land. I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and you shall be 
clean ...A new heart I will give you, and a new spirit I will put 
within you ...and I will put my spirit within you and cause you to 
walk in my statutes and be careful to observe my ordinances . . . and 
you shall be my people, and I will be your God’ (Ezek. 26:24-8). 


On the following day (17 November), the Pope addressed mem- 
bers of the Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Mainz. 
The text that is given below has been slightly shortened: 

‘Grace and peace to you from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ’ (Rom 1:7). With these words of the apostle of the Gentiles I 
salute you and all those whom you represent. I heartily thank those 
who made this meeting possible in the country where the Reformation 
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originated. May it be possible for us to hope with Paul to be ‘mutually 
encouraged by our common faith’ (Rom 1:12). 

I recall in this moment that in 1510-11 Martin Luther came to 
Rome as a pilgrim to the tomb of the princes of the apostles, but also 
as a seeker and a questioner. Today I come to you, to the spiritual 
heirs of Martin Luther, I come as a pilgrim to make through this 
meeting in a changed world a sign of union in the central mysteries of 
our faith. 

I shall only have time in this conversation to say what moves me 
particularly. I refer to the Letter to the Romans which Martin Luther 
in 1522 described as ‘the real masterpiece of the New Testament and 
the purest Gospel.’ 

In the school of the apostle of the Gentiles we can today consider 
that all of us have need of conversion. There is no Christian life 
without penance. ‘There is no real ecumenism without a change of 
heart’ (Unitatis Redintegratio, 7). “Who are you to pass judgment on 
another’s servant?’ (Rom 14:4). We wish rather to admit together our 
fault. That holds also for the grace of unity. 

‘All men have sinned’ (Rom 2:3). We should see and say this in all 
earnestness and draw the consequences therefrom. More important is 
to recognise ever more profoundly what consequences the Lord 
himself draws from the failures of man. Paul reduced it to these 
terms: “Despite the increase of sin, grace has far surpassed it’ (Rom 
5.20). God does not cease to ‘have mercy on all’ (Rom 11:32). He 
gives his Son, gives himself, gives pardon, justification, grace, eternal 
life. We can confess this together. 

You know that decades in my life have been marked by the 
experience of the challenges launched on Christianity by atheism and 
by non-belief. I have consequently all the more clearly before my eyes 
how important is our common profession of Jesus Christ, his words 
and his work, in this world, and how we are impelled by the 
imperatives of this hour to overcome the differences that divide us 
and to give witness to our growing unity. 

Jesus Christ is the salvation of all of us. He is the one mediator: 
‘through his blood God made him the means of expiation for all who 
believe’ (Rom 3:25). ‘We are at peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ (Rom 5:1) and with one another. In the power of the 
Holy Spirit we are his brothers and, truly and essentially, children of 
God. ‘But if we are children, we are heirs as well, heirs of God, heirs 
with Christ’ (Rom 8:17). 

Reflecting on the Confession of Augsburg, and in numerous 
exchanges, we have realized anew that we believe and profess 
together all this. The German bishops have so witnessed in their 
pastoral letter, “Thy Kingdom Come’ of January 29, 1980. They 
have said to Catholics: ‘We are happy to discover not simply a partial 
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consensus on some truths but rather a full accord on fundamental 
and central truths. This makes us hope for a unity also in the sphere 
of our faith and of our life where, at this moment, we are as yet 
separated.’ 

All due thankfulness for what we have in common and what unites 
us cannot blind us to what yet divides us. We should in the best 
manner possible look not to what may further divide us, but rather to 
what transcends the division. We cannot simply stop with the 
affirmation: ‘We are and remain forever divided and in opposition one 
to the other.’ We are called to tend to one another in a dialogue of 
truth and of love, toward full unity in the faith. Only full unity gives 
us the possibility of coming together with the same mind and the 
same faith at the one table of the Lord. 

What this effort consists of above all we can draw from the 
lectures held by Luther in the years 1516-17 on the Letter to the 
Romans. He teaches that ‘faith in Christ, by which we are justified, 
does not consist only in belief in Christ, or more exactly, in the 
person of Christ, but in believing in that which is of Christ.’ 

“We must believe in him and in that which is his.’ To the question, 
‘But what is this, then?’ Luther pointed to the Church and to its 
authentic teaching. If the difficulties that persist between us concern 
only ‘ecclesiastical prescriptions of human institution’ (Augsburg 
Confession, VIII), we can and should eliminate them immediately. 
According to the conviction of Catholics, the dissent turns on ‘that 
which is of Christ,’ on ‘that which is his,’ namely his Church and its 
mission, its message, its sacraments and its ministries ordained to the 
service of the word and of the sacrament. The dialogue inaugurated 
since the Vatican Council has made us realize progress in this regard. 
In Germany itself important steps forward have been made. This fills 
us with confidence in the face of problems not yet solved. _ 

We must remain in dialogue and in contact. We must leave nothing 
untried. We must do everything that unites. We owe this to God and 
to the world: ‘Let us then make it our aim to work for peace and to 
strengthen one another’ (Rom 14:19). Each one of us should say with 
Paul, ‘I am ruined if I do not preach it (the Gospel’) (1 Cor 9:16). We: 
are called to be witnesses of the Gospel, witnesses of Christ. His 
message requires that we render witness together. Allow me to repeat 
what I said on 25 June of this year on the occasion of the jubilee of 
the Confession of Augsburg: ‘The will of Christ and the signs of the 
times spur us to a common witness in the growing fullness of truth 
and of love.’ 

Great and serious are the tasks that await us. If we count only on 
our own resources we shall lose courage. Thank God, “The Spirit too 
helps us in our weakness’ (Rom 8:26). 

Trusting in him, we can carry on our exchanges, we can rise to the 
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deeds that are required of us. Let us begin with the most important 
deed, let us pray. Before the incomprehensible grace of God we pray 
with the apostle of the Gentiles: 

‘How deep are the riches and the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God! How inscrutable his judgments, how unsearchable his ways! 
For “‘who has known the mind of the Lord? Or who has been his 
counsellor? Who has given him anything so as to deserve return?”’ 
For from him and through him and for him all things are. To him be 
glory forever. Amen.’ (Rom 11:33-6). 


Readers may be interested to know of the CTS quarterly publication, The Pope 
Teaches, which contains significant papal speeches and addresses. (Catholic Truth 
Society, 38/40, Eccleston Square, London SWIV IPD). 


INCARNATION PRIORY, CALIFORNIA: AN ECUMENICAL 
MONASTIC VENTURE 


THE Archbishop of Canterbury, Head of the worldwide Anglican 
Communion, and the Roman Catholic Archbishop of San Francisco 
bestowed a joint blessing on an ecumenical community of monks in 
Grace Cathedral on Sunday, 3 May 1981. Hundreds of clergy and 
faithful participated in the solemn Evensong service honouring the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Incarnation Priory, which received the joint blessing, is an 
ecumenical monastic venture in which monks of the Order of the 
Holy Cross (Anglican) and of the Camaldolese Order (Roman 
Catholic) participate. The two groups of monks remain juridically 
distinct (each with its own constitutions, superior, etc.) but are 
spiritually united at many levels. Key moments of monastic life are 
shared: joint community meetings, meals, recreations, etc.; and the 
Divine Office according to the Holy Cross Breviary is alternated with 
that of the Camaldolese Office Book. The monks thus seek to be a 
parable and witness to the unity in diversity which their two Churches 
are seeking. The Priory began as an ecumenical house in November 
1979. It is located in Berkeley, California, on the grounds of the 
Graduate Theological Union, an ecumenical consortium of 
theological schools and seminaries, including the (Anglican) Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific and three Roman Catholic theological 
schools — Jesuit, Dominican and Franciscan. 

Joint ecumenical blessings have been bestowed before. For 
example Pope Paul VI and the former Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Donald Coggan, gave such a blessing together to the assembled 
Cardinals, Archbishops and Bishops in the Sistine Chapel in the 
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Vatican in April 1977. And Cardinal Willebrands and Archbishop 
Coggan gave a joint blessing in the Episcopal Church in Rome during 
that same visit. But this is the first time an ecumenical monastery has 
received this official ecumenical blessing and encouragement. 

The Community writes: ‘Monasticism predates our Churches’ 
divisions and constitutes a common heritage. England particularly, 
evangelized by the Celtic, Gregorian and Benedictine monks, 
developed a _ living form of Christianity characteristially 
‘Benedictine’ in many respects. Since the Reform monks have been 
in the forefront of Anglican/Roman Catholic dialogue. Our own two 
Orders have long been dedicated to ecumenism in a variety of ways; 
after a series of contacts beginning in 1975, the communities entered 
into a “‘covenant relationship’ in January of 1977, a friendship pact 
binding the two families to mutual prayer, sharing and exchange. 
This monastic-ecumenical experience gave rise to the Fellowship of 
St. Gregory and St. Augustine, an “international communion of 
prayer, work and study dedicated to the organic reunion in diversity 
of the Anglican Communion and the Roman Catholic Church.” 
Besides individual membership (priest, religious and lay) the 
Fellowship welcomes group memberships of religious and parish 
communities. It is sponsored by Anglican and Roman Catholic 
Church leaders such as Archbishop Ramsey, Bishop Allin, Cardinal 
Hume, Cardinal Pellegrino, Archbishop Weakland, and many others. 
It is in the context of this history, this friendship and fellowship that 
the two Orders have undertaken this joint community. 

The Priory is animated by the same spiritual values lived at 
Camaldoli and at West Park N.Y. where the central houses of the 
two Orders are located: the centrality of Christ, of his Word 
celebrated and proclaimed in the liturgy, meditated and prayed in 
solitude, and witnessed to our contemporaries; the significance of 
work and study as participations in God’s mystery, his saving truth 
and work; the goal of a more contemplative and profound prayer; the 
importance of community itself as the living milieu in which one ex-. 
periences the divine communion of the Son with the Father in the 
Spirit. Since this Triune Life itself is the model for the unity in 
diversity which we seek (‘‘that they may be one, Father, as you in me 
and I in you”), there is no pursuit of a lowest common denominator, 
but rather of communion in diversity, safeguarding the dis- 
tinctiveness of each heritage in the substance of unity we already 
share. 


